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expressed it, to the ''deadly, narrow spirit of the province."
Many others, although democratic enough in sentiment,
thought in terms of a Roman Catholic corporative system,
which would absorb into a hierarchy trade unions and other
associations. In the forties Maxime Raymond organized
the Bloc Populaire in order to challenge contemporary
liberalism and to champion an uncompromising nationalism,
and drew to its support the corporatists. An indifference
to the civil rights of parliamentary democracy, notably
free speech, explains such incidents as the acceptance of
the controversial Padlock Law, passed in the late thirties
by the Quebec legislature to combat the spread of communism
by the prohibition of certain public meetings. A like
indifference made possible the Bouchard incident of 1944
and the acquiescence of the general public in the prompt
dismissal of Senator Bouchard from an important public
office because in a parliamentary speech he had warned his
people of the perils in an extravagant and sectarian national-
ism. Many Canadiens, whose liberalism was unquestioned,
doubtless defended the dismissal of Bouchard because they
resented his exposure of the domestic cleavages among the
French, and felt that he had violated the amenities which
should govern their affairs. In itself this circumstance was
significant in illustrating that the French in seeking to
protect their pride as a cultural minority sometimes become
blind to the refined points in civil liberties and democratic
procedure.
But throughout the entire Canadian community such
liberties are not as meticulously respected by governments
and people as in Great Britain. Unlike civil liberties in
the United States, they are not guaranteed in a written
constitution. The citizen is presumed free to act, think,
write, or speak whatever he pleases provided that he does
not break the law. The Criminal Code of the Dominion
is framed on the British model in its prescribed freedom of
meetings, freedom of the press, and freedom of association.
But local regulation may take on a more restrictive character,
as illustrated in the Padlock Law of Quebec, or in the claim
of some municipalities to permit the distribution of circulars